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THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 


Must it not be true that if one can read 
and write fairly and has access to historical 
books and articles, he can write history? A 
complete bibliography of history indubitably 
would suggest that these bare qualifications 
seemed sufficient to not a few historiog- 
raphers. Surely one must read before he 
can write history, although it is not insisted 
that this principle has invariably been ad- 
hered to ; and he must read something, and 
the first question pertains to the character 
of this something that is read. 

The something that is read, or studied, 
as a prerequisite to the composing of a new 
historical work is called a source. His- 
torical sources include not only books and 
magazine articles, but also inscriptions, 


monuments, archaeological remains, lan- 
guage, — anything, in short, that can throw 
light on past events, institutions, or what- 
ever is the object of study. Having obtained 
one of these “ sources” ( which is itself very 
often an immensely difficult process ), the 
historical student and writer must ask many 
questions about it. He is a student before 
he is a writer ; and the mark of the student 
is the ability intelligently to ask questions. 
What questions will he ask about his 
source ? The source, of course, was pro- 
duced by some one living at a time ante- 
cedent to the present. Who produced it? 
It is important to know who produced a 
source, for that helps us to appraise its 
value. A source presenting information 
about the siege of Boston, written by 4 per- 
son living at the time and in or near Boston, 
is more trustworthy than a source present- 
ing the same information, but written by a 
person living fifty years later, or a thousand 
miles from Boston. Most people will admit 
this, but writers of history have not always 
been impressed with this principle. Prob- 
ably they fail ultimately in not undertaking 
to determine whether or not the writer of 
the source —if it be a written source — an- 
swered “yes” or “no” to such queries as 
these : Was he present where and when the 
event occurred? If he was there at the 
time and place, how capable was he of per- 
ceiving accurately that which occurred? If 
his power of observation was excellent, had 
he yet some motive for misstating what he 
perceived ? Irrespective of motive, was he 
in some way incapable of correctly repre- 
senting or depicting what he perceived ? 
These are some of the questions which care- 
ful historical workers put before themselves 
and answer before they write history. If, 
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as frequently happens, satisfactory answers 
cannot be found in all cases, reasonable 
doubts must in some way be indicated in the 
final composition ; and very real skill is re- 
quired to do this without awkwardness in 
discourse. It is obvious that, in proportion 
as the student has read widely in the litera- 
ture of his subject and has mastered his 
sources, has a power of collating and com- 
bining many facts which have a relation — 
apparent or obscure—to the point under 
development, and has a power of judging 
and discriminating between various instances 
known to him, will his work be rated up or 
down by the profession. 

The historical writer who takes his work 
seriously will base his work on “ source 
material.” This means in general that he 
will get his “facts” from the writings and 
other remains of those who were contem- 
porary with the events which are under 
consideration. This “source material” con- 
sists of public documents — laws, decrees, 
proclamations, reports, and the like ; letters, 
diaries and journals, memoranda, mar- 
ginalia ; non-literary remains, such -as build- 
ings, monuments, and whatever man has laid 
his hand to and has been preserved so as to 
be utilizable; and, for certain purposes, 
there is the great mass of general literature 
and language itself. The respective value 
and trustworthiness of these remains de- 
pends upon the object for which they are to 
be studied. One cannot regard newspapers 
as presenting the record of what the people 
of this earth have actually or normally been 
doing from’ day to day. Just yesterday, in 
a seminar in sociology, it was said that 
“the newspaper is a means for the diffusion 
of knowledge” ; whereupon another mem- 
ber of the group came back with this query : 
Had not the student misspoken? Did he 
not intend to say that the newspaper is a 
means for the diffusion of lies ? We do not 
need to develop this topic: that depends 
upon the paper. The newspaper, like a 
great deal of general literature, sets forth 
unconsciously, and so accurately, facts about 
a group of people which we wish to inves- 
tigate, which we must know to evaluate 
their ideals and to get at their points of 


view. We want to get at these ideals and 
points of view in order to understand why 
the events of their history took one direc- 
tion rather than another, and that we may 
be in a position to appreciate group traits 
and tendencies by ourselves, becoming, as it 
were, members of the group through sym- 
pathy in the wide sense of that term as used 
in sociology. I have dealt with this phase 
of the matter at greater length elsewhere.* 
The point to be noted here is that, when 
we seek to ascertain the characteristic tem- 
per, disposition, and view-point of the people 
we are studying, we look for it not so much 
in the direct evidence and statements found 
in the sources, but in those unconscious and 
inevitable revelations offered by these same 
sources. There is this unconscious bias 
manifest in all writing, as, for example, the 
inevitable bias of a New Englander and a 
Southerner before the war in writing of 
slavery. It makes a tremendous difference 
in the history of a people whether this bias 
run one way or another way. It is or is not 
the function of, an historical writer to inter- 
pret the facts presented in his narration, ac- 
cording to the opinion of various members 
of the profession. It is evident, however, 
that the intelligent historian and the intelli- 
gent reader of history wi'l make some inter- 
pretation of the facts presented and read. 
The correctness of the interpretation rests 
on the correctness of the writer’s and the 
reader's appreciation of the peculiar temper 
and point of view of the people to which the 
fact relates. Thus, if we had identically the 
same fact regarding the punishment of a 
witch in Boston in 1700 and in 1900, our in- 
terpretation of the fact would vary accord- 
ing to our appreciation of the attitude ot 
people toward witchcraft in 1700 and in 1900 
in the same place. This implies a full ap- 
preciation of both the mediaeval and of the 
modern mind, if our interpretation is valid. 
In working over his material after he has 
become assured of his facts, the historical 
student may ask himself the question: On 
the basis of these facts, what sort of an ex- 
perience would I have if I lived at the time 
and place to which these facts pertain? If 
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he has established the fact that only Athe- 
nian citizens had a part in the political life 
of Athens ; that only the children of pure- 
blooded Athenians on both sides were ad- 
mitted to citizenship; that women had no 
political rights; that the citizen in an 
extraordinary degree was indebted to the 
state for all that made life worth living and 
was expected to make a full return of his 
time and ability, — the student may ask him- 
self: What sort of an experience would I 
have if I were a resident of Athens —a citi- 
zen or a non-citizen — in the year 450 B. C. ? 
The answer here becomes a matter of infer- 
ence ; and the question becomes this : What 
inferences are proper on the basis of the 
given facts? The student of history must 
always make inferences, and there is always 
danger in reading too much of his own ex- 
perience into the past. Can he be sure, for 
one thing, that people in the past at some 
particular place were motivated as he is in 
his place? In proportion as he is able to 
put before him, not only real occurrences in 
the past, but the very temper and spirit of 
the past with reference to some time and 
place, will his inferences become true infer- 
ences suitable to be included in some work 
of historical exposition. 

It is difficult to establish the facts of his- 
tory and to draw warrantable inferences, so 
that we can reconstruct in our imaginations 
just what the past was like. The past, as a 
term, is merely the name which we give to 
whatever has occurred before the present 
time, and really applies to a heterogeneous 
mass of facts and multifarious types of ex- 
perience. It is a troublesome question just 
how much evidence we need to establish our 
conclusions. Even if we can discover a 
statement made with reference to some past 
occurrence by a person present at the time 
and place, capable of clear perception of 
that which he says did happen, and without 
a motive for misstating what he perceived, 
and disposed to tell the truth, — historians 
do not always feel warranted in stating on 
the basis of his testimony that the occur- 
rence actually took place. They will prob- 
ably lay down the rule for the majority of 
instances that the perfectly independent tes- 





timony of two such persons is necessary to 
establish certainty. This, of course, is only 
a necessary “ working principle” of the pro- 
fession. The event may have occurred as 
related by one witness; and the testimony 
of two witnesses does not establish cer- 
tainty, although we allow it greatly increases 
the probability. But perhaps enough has 
already been said on this side of the mat- 
ter,—the obtaining and the treatment of 
the facts, —to indicate that all the results of 
historical scholarship are tentative, and that 
revision is possible at any time. 

Now we have to consider the other factor 
in the writing of history —the writer him- 
self. Philosophically speaking, we have 
been dealing with the object : now we must 
think of the subject. In a sense, the two 
factors —the writer and the facts of history 
—are inseparable ; but in certain particu- 
lars the personal element calls for special 
attention. The writer of history is not a 
“deus ex machina” when he deals with his 
material. The reader should not forget this, 
even if the writer does forget it. The writer 
approaches his work with his own experi- 
ence of life — with his own pre-suppositions, 
prejudices, point of view, standards of judg- 
ment. He is a part of that whole, a part of 
which he is investigating and describing. 
Whatever the writer produces is subject to 
the dictates of his own personality. He 
cannot abstract himself, like a formula in 
mathematics. We have to make corrections 
on the basis of these considerations. 

Other things equal, the most trustworthy 
historian is he who is least bound to his 
own narrow range of time and space, — that 
is, he who has most magnified his own life 
by extending his own personality. The 
essential factor in this enlargement,—I take 
it, —is the development of the imagination. 
The problem becomes one of representing 
to one’s self types of experience more or 
less the experience which is immediately 
one’s own. Most of us have not been kings, 
or presidents, or generals, or explorers, or 
even soldiers, sailors, and frontiersmen ; yet 
in history we are constantly dealing with 
such and others whose experiences 
been essentially different from our 


have 
own. 
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The historian needs this sort of imagination 
and sympathy ; and whatever power he may 
have in this respect may be helped by a va- 
ried life from childhood up, and by wide 
reading. Familiarity with the historical 
sources is of value herein just for the de- 
velopment of personality and the imagina- 
tion; and of the same value is the great 
mass of general, non-historical literature. 
On the one hand there is belles-lettres ; on 
the other hand, all sorts of literary junk. 
All is grist for the historian’s mill. Of 
particular use are the great and 
dramas, where one finds great types of 
human experience set forth in their most 
expressive and convincing form. Here one 
learns to think as other men have thought, — 
feel as they have felt. One will probably 
not have such an experience as “Tom 
Jones” ; but it is well to know what kind 
of an experience “Tom Jones” had, and 
what kind of an experience “ King Lear,” 
“ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth” and his wife, “ Pére 
Goriot,” “Anna Karenina,” ‘“‘ AEnzas,” 
“Sir Roger de Coverley,” and “Jean Val- 
jean” had. Since the historian is in one 
way and another dealing in the large things 
of life, he needs to be able to think largely 
in the terms of other men. But the his- 
torical imagination must not run riot. It 
must stick to legitimate inferences when it 
sets seriously to work. With the enlarged 
personality should come poise and sureness 
of grasp, with some approach to the condi- 
tion, “ deux ex machina.” One cannot treat 
great historical novels and dramas as his- 
tory. The novelist by-the limitations of his 
own work, temperament, and training is less 
likely to get at the facts than the profes- 
sional historian ; and I question very much 
if he even gets at the peculiar spirit of past 
epochs any better. This is a question of fact 
for specific cases. He represents his own 
spirit and the spirit of his own time,—a 
largely human spirit working itself out in a 
great medium. 

Since history deals with the full range of 
human experience, the historian needs, as 
far as possible, correct principles to guide 
him in his studies. Some training in the 
special sciences, such as anthropology, eth- 


novels 


nology, sociology, economics, aesthetics, and 
the science of religion, including theology, 
will help him here. It will direct him in 
selecting his material, assist him in the dis- 
crimination of significant from unsignificant 
data, and guide him to safer conclusions. 
Thus, as a sociologist, he will see how the 
great men with whom he deals gather up in 
an unusual degree the characteristics and 
tendencies of an epoch, and are not isolated 
phenomena, as some may suppose. As an 
economist, he will work more surely with 
the multitude of economic questions — mer- 
cantilism, money, trade, labor, socialism — 
with which he must reckon. But the histo- 
rian does not identify his work with any of 
these special sciences. He has a different 
function ; but these special sciences help him 
toward the truth. 

The writer, as well as the student, of his- 
tory needs what the mathematicians call “a 
constructive imagination.” Some quasi- 
mechanical devices may be used that will as- 
sist in establishing relations where relations 
did not appear to exist; but these are in- 
adequate. The ability to bring together va- 
rious details that stand at first as inde- 
pendent human “events,” and then to put 
them into their true connections, tests the 
intellectual power of the historian in the 
highest degree. In a way this is the mark 
of greatness in a historian, as with Darwin. 
Suppose one has established a number of in- 
dependent facts such as these: First, that 
through rail connection between New York 
and Chicago was brought about in 1854; 
second, that wery cheap and good land was 
to be had in the old Northwest during the 
sixth decade of the last century ; third, that 
freight and passenger rates were greatly re- 
duced about 1850; fourth, that there was a 
strong, if not predominant, Southern inter- 
est in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa up 
to about 1855 ; fifth, that in the election of 
1860 the leaders of the South hoped to gain 
enough support from their friends in the 
old Northwest to divide the vote of this sec- 
tion and throw the election into Congress. 
How do these five facts connect ? The es- 
tablishment of improved and cheaper trans- 
portation between the seaboard and the 
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middle West, and the existence of large 
quantities of cheap and good land, greatly 
increased immigration into that region from 
the North and from Europe, changing the 
balance of parties in that section definitely 


to the anti-slavery side, and thwarting the - 


hopes of Southern leaders that the election 
would go to Congress, where a man of their 
choice would have the better chance. Hun- 
dreds of such cases where important conclu- 
sions flow from the mere correlation of 
hitherto established facts emerge where 
there is imagination and constructive power. 

This constructive power relies immedi- 
ately upon the memory ; but the memory is 
at best an inexact, uncertain faculty. It is 
improved by persistent thought on definite 
lines — by working over again and again in 
the thought process the ideas derived from 
various sources. But the accumulation of 
facts — whatever they are — soon transcends 
any power of retaining notions of them in 
the mind. Consequently, as an aid to the 
memory, various mechanical: devices are re- 
sorted to—the most workable for the 
average person being the card system. This 
is employed much as the card catalogue in a 
library. Each card — or, better, a rectangu- 
lar piece of paper somewhat smaller than a 
postal card, stiff enough to stand on edge — 
contains the record of only one fact or idea, 
occupying the middle portion of the card. 
Above this is some appropriate heading, 
stating to what the matter on the card 
tefers, in terms suitable to the classification 
of the card with other cards of like import. 
At the bottom of the card is some precise 
indication of the source of the matter pre- 
sented on the card. This reference may be 
in abbreviated form, but there should be a 
complete description of the source, like that 
in a library card catalogue, inserted among 
the bibliographical cards. It should be an 
almost invariable rule not to present more 
than one fact or idea on a card ; otherwise 
the value of the system is largely lost. The 
cards are put away in a cabinet or filing- 
case, properly classified, according to some 
principle, such as date, or subject matter, or 
both. Many thousands of such cards will be 
accumulated, and can be referred to con- 





veniently, and assembled when one and how- 
ever one wants them. They permit all sorts 
of combinations of facts and ideas according 
to the work in hand, bring testimony relat- 
ing to some event together, and are readily 
distributed again when they have performed 
their function. 

Useful material — or matter which may be 
useful—which one finds in the course of 
whatever reading he is engaged in, especially 
in original documents, should be at once 
noted down on the cards and filed away for 
future reference. Some of the most valuable 
of such matter one does not find by defi- 
nitely going to work to find it; but he 
happens upon it in unexpected places. Thus 
I came upon an interesting side-light on 
early transportation history east and west, 
the other day, in one of R. W. Emerson’s 
essays. The card system enables one to 
throw all such hap-hazard accumulations to- 
gether in one place, ready for use when and 
where it is wanted. 

The cards need to be carefully verified by 
reference to the original sources, and so 
does the manuscript of the written work 
based on the cards; or, if not the manu- 
script, then the proof. This last may seem 
superfluous, but there is reason for it which 
can hardly be entered here. The human in- 
strument which ultimately is responsible for 
all that is done herein is a very uncertain 
medium and most liable to err. Not only 
the writer must be reckoned with, but also 
the printer. Printers, if they be responsible, 
have a great deal to answer for ; they inflict 
on writers misstatements and all sorts of 
errors that are maddening. One must in- 
sist on seeing proof before final publication. 
This is especially important in _ historical 
writing, where literal accuracy is most neces- 
sary and most difficult of attainment. I re- 
cently had a piece of work most terribly 
mangled because the editor misunderstood 
my request for proof ; and I suppose I shall 
vicariously have a good deal to answer for 
in consequence. One could, in fact, collect 
quite a museum of such imperfect work on 
all sides. I began it once, but long ago de- 
sisted from the melancholy task. Printers’ 
errors are ubiquitous. 
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The ultimate quality which should attach 
to historical writing — style — cannot be in- 
culcated, of course, by any prescriptions 
such as those laid down for the handling of 
material. A good deal of contemporary his- 
torical writing is devoid of style. The writer 
has suppressed himself —that is, that which 
gives style —in the clear interest of stating 
what happened, and how, and why. A good 
deal may be said for this attitude toward 
the subject. The intrusion of a strong per- 
sonality into the narration does not give us 
a history, but the revelation of a person- 
ality. I have said this is so of Green, Fiske, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle. Now this does not 
vitiate the work of these men ; but we must 
learn to discount the element of the author’s 
personality from the truth of the narration, 


if we are after history and not just litera- 
ture. If the reader can do this for himself, 
it is most desirable that historical writers 
should have their own style reflecting their 
own personality, but the reader needs to be 
forewarned. In any case, a great service 
will be effected if historical writers essay 
simplicity and clarity of style through a 
careful diction and an appreciation of the 
limitations and the point of view of the 
reader. Appreciation rests on experience. 
The experience of the reader is one thing ; 
the experience of the historian and of the 
people with whom the historian deals is 
another thing. The historian is the inter- 
preter between the people of the past and the 
people of the present. Lew Allen Chase. 
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MARQUETTE’S SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Marquette University’s School of Jour- 
nalism differs from other similar schools 
in the Northwest only in that it has supe- 
rior advantages as to location, being situ- 
ated in a large city with opportunities for 
metropolitan practice and training which 
smaller places do not offer. The distinctive 
feature of the Marquette school is that it is 
the only school of the kind under the aus- 
pices of a Catholic university. This is all 
the more remarkable because so many men 
of the Catholic faith enter the newspaper 
field. “ 

Two courses are offered: one of four 
years, leading to the degree of A. B.; the 
other, a diploma course of two years, in- 
tended for more advanced students who 
cannot afford to give the longer time to 
preparation. 

In the first year, courses in theoretical 
and in practical journalism are given. The 
former is taught by a series of lectures ; 
the latter comprises condensing, head-line 


writing, correspondence, feature work, and 
practical assignments to lectures, entertain- 
ments, conventions, celebrations, and so on. 

Special attention is given to the ethics of 
journalism, newspaper law, the history of 
journalism, and to some one modern lan- 
guage. In the second year thirty periods of 
two hours are given to a thorough course in 
advertising. This course is taught by ex- 
perts, who are members of the Milwaukee 
branch of the National Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, many of whom will this year give a 
series of lectures and recitations on adver- 
tising in that branch in which they are par- 
ticularly adept. 

A large number of prominent Milwaukee 
newspaper men have taken kindly to Mar- 
quette’s School of Journalism. Integral to 
the course, lectures on journalism and on 
advertising are given by experts. Only the 
limits of the time at our disposal cut short 
a series of lectures on journalism last school 
year. These were given by prominent 
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newspaper men of the daily press of Mil- 
waukee, and will be continued next year. 
Another really splendid course of public 
lectures on advertising was given by adver- 
tising experts. 

A distinctive feature—I do not claim it 
as an exclusive feature—is the intensive 
method of study and the enthusiasm accom- 


panying it. A gratifying feature is the 
kindly reception the city press has given to 
the school. A good advertising feature is 
that several of the students have during the 
summer months “made good” in respon- 
sible, although temporary, positions on the 
daily papers of Milwaukee and elsewhere. 
MitwaukgE, Wis. J. E. Cupus, S. J. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— XVII. 


Good usage knows no such word as “ en- 
thuse.” It should not be found in the 
bright lexicon 
manuscript. 

“Suicide” is a noun, and should never 
be used as a verb. Misguided people some- 
times commit suicide, but they do not 
“ suicide.” 

Harry Thurston Peck is credited with 
telling a story which illustrates the niceties 
of grammar. “A lady,” he is quoted as 
saying, “had a rather dissipated husband, 
and one evening she said to a friend: ‘I 
wish I knew where George was!’ The 
friend, a professor’s wife, said primly: 
‘I presume, dear, you mean you wish you 
knew where he is?’ ‘No, I don’t,’ said 
the lady. ‘I know where he is. He is up- 
stairs in bed with bloodshot eyes and a ter- 
rific headache. I want to know where he 
was {’” 

Do not misuse “learn” for “teach,” even 
though Shakspere, in “As You Like It,” 
wrote: “You must not learn me. how 
to remember any extraordinary pleas- 
ure.” 

Etymologically, “transpire” and “ per- 
spire” both mean to breathe through, but 
in English “transpire” means “to escape 
from secrecy to notice,” while “perspire ” 
means “to sweat.” In French there is no 
such word as “perspirer,” and “ transpirer” 
means “to sweat,” so that Dr. Johnson ob- 
jected to “to transpire” in the sense of “to 
become known,” but in English usage that 
has become its established only meaning. 


of any writer —or in his 


“Transpire”’ cannot be used as a synonym 
for “happen.” 

The rast.participle of “ drink” is “ drunk,” 
which is a perfectly proper word, in spite of 
its disparaging connotation, so that one 
should not write, for instance: “ More tea 
than coffee is drank in fiction.” 
~ The best usage is to speak of going to see 
a play or going to hear an opera. 

To write about “the audience” at a foot- 
ball game is as much out of place as it 
would be to write about “the spectators” at 
a concert. 

The youth who wrote: “He had fallen, 
and lay prone upon his back,” evidently did 
not know that to lie prone means to lie face 
downward. The unfortunate in question 
probably lay supine. 

The word “enormity” means especially 
something that is atrocious, so that in these 
days of socialism it is better not to write of 
the enormity of an industry when you refer 
only to its enormous size. 

The paper that spoke. of “ Daniel C. 
Fisher, the inventor of this city, with his 
wife and daughter, Miss Mary A. Fisher,” 
made two errors. A comma is needed after 
“inventor,” and another “his” is needed 
before “ daughter.” 

Technically a verse is a line, and although 
the use of “verse” to mean a stanza is 
common, it is not to be approved. 

In this country good usage requires “ dif- 
ferent from,” and “ different than” and “ dif- 
ferent to” are wrong. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


’ 


Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literaty work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe Writer are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


+ 


The newest lexicons indicate that the Eng- 
lish language now contains 400,000 words. 


The Hartford Times points out that if 
Shakspere should revisit the world, and a 
reporter should call on him and say : “ Sir, I 
represent such and such newspapers, and 
should be glad of a column interview,” the 
august ghost would be puzzled. He would 
gather no meaning from the words “ repre- 
sent,” “newSpapers,” and “interview.” To 
carry On a conversation the reporter would 
be forced to avoid the use of such words 
as amusing, interesting, environment, 
cyclone, insecurity, culture, medical, literary, 
acid, tact, financier, manufacture, outline, 
attitude, and hundreds of others less than 
200 years old. Of course, all words con- 
nected with the telegraph or dynamo or 
photography would be as intelligible as the 
Greek from which they are derived. Some 
of our common words are comparatively 
new. For instance, “mob” and “fun” 
came into good usage in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though Dean Swift and Dr. Johnson 
protested, and would not use the innova- 
tions. Of course, all the new words are not 
necessary, although some of them are, and 
many of the others are convenient. Shaks- 
pere wrote his plays with a much smaller 
vocabulary than we have now and found it 
all-sufficient. 


«* 


Chapman & Hall, the London publishers 
of Dickens’s works, estimate that during 
Dickens’s lifetime they paid him certainly not 
less than $250,000. In ro1r they sold about 
750,000 copies of his books, none of which 
are now protected by copyright excepting 
“Edwin Drood.” Add to these the great 
number of Dickens’s books sold in this 
country in various editions, and it will ap- 
pear that he is not a forgotten author yet. 


“ 


Twenty-two important daily newspapers 
through the country have combined as 
“The Associated Newspapers,” to make 
common use of short and serial stories, car- 
toons, and “comics,” and other human in- 
terest features. Victor F. Lawson, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, is the 
president of the association, which, he says, 
will spend from $100,000 to $150,000 yearly, 
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“to secure the best in special contributions, 
healthy, clever, and  laugh-provoking 
‘comics,’ and the best short stories and the 
best serial stories that the market affords.” 
As the Associated Newspapers have a com- 
bined circulation of more than two million 
subscribers a day they can afford to pay 
good prices, and they offer an attractive op- 


portunity for the writer who desires many — 


readers. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Alice Corey, who has a poem, called 
“Song,” in  Ainslee’s for March, and 
whose poem, “ Journey’s End,” appeared in 
Ainslee’s for February, was born in Elmira, 
N. Y., and studied at the University of 
Chicago and at Barnard College. She has 
been making verses since she was eight 
years old, and her first work appeared in 
the college publications and in the Boston 
Transcript. During the last five years she 
has had poems accepted by Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Harper’s Monthly, the Century, Every- 
body’s, the American, and other periodicals, 
the poem, “ The Roads,” which came out in 
Everybody’s, being, perhaps, her best 
known. Miss Corey’s home is now in 
Plainfield, N. J., although she spends- much 
of her time in Boston and New England. 


Courtney Ryley Cooper, who wrote the 
story, “By Way of Betty,” published in 
Ainslee’s for February, and who had an 
article, “Kansas City, Godfather,” in Col- 
lier’s for February 24, is twenty-five years 
old, and is‘a feature writer on the Chicago 
Tribune, to which he went after five years 
on the Kansas City Star, where he did 
everything, as he says, from the undertaker 
tun when he was a “cub,” to the work of 
exchange editor when he left. About three 
years ago he wrote a play, which was pro- 
duced in 1910 by the Orpheum Stock Com- 
pany in Kansas City. In February, 1911, he 
began to write fiction, and he has been 
writing at the rate of about a story a week 
ever since. In his year of work he has sold 
an article to Human Life, an article to 


Hampton's, two stories to Ainslee’s, two to 
Smith’s Magazine, two to the People’s 
Magazine, eight to the Blue Book, one to 
the Ten-Story Magazine, five to the Kansas 
City Independent, one to the Tribune Syn- 
dicate, four articles and two stories to the 
Green Book, five articles and two stories to 
Collier's, and two sketches to Satire. Mr. 
Cooper writes very fast— perhaps too fast 
for good work —and his usual story is writ- 
ten in five or six hours. “Troupin,” a two- 
part yarn, published last fall in Collier’s, 
used up 12,000 perfectly good words, he says, 
and was written and copied in five nights, 
making the whole time put on the story 
about twelve hours. 


Elizabeth Frazer, who had a story, “ Cap- 
tain, My Captain,” in Scribner’s for Febru- 
ary, lives in New York, although she is a 
Californian and a graduate of the University 
of California. She has been writing for only 
a year, and “ Captain” is her second story 
(leaving out an undergraduate effort ), her 
first having appeared in the Cosmopolitan 
for August, 1911. She is now writing 
steadily, and, for a while, anyway, most of 
her work will be brought out in the Cos- 
mopolitan. “The Man-House” will appear 
in the April issue. “’ Blige a Lady,” which 
appeared in Munsey’s for September, has 
been made into a musical comedy. Miss 
Frazer says she likes very much to lie o: 
her couch and ‘think out her stories and 
make up “ beautiful conversations,” but she 
heartily dislikes the labor of materializing 
them and getting them into cold, black type. 
“Cantain” took about two weeks from her 
brain to the editor’s table, which, for her, 
is quick work. 


Richard Kirk, whose poem, “A Winter 
Wish,” was printed in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for February, is an instructor in Eng- 
lish at Cornell University. Although he is 
an infrequent writer of poetry, verses of his 
have appeared in Lippincott’s, the American 
(and Frank Leslie’s ), the Smart Set, the 
Metropolitan, and in several other maga- 
zines. Mr. Kirk has done a little news- 
paper work, and he was the editor of 
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“Wrinkle,” once famous among college 


“funny papers,” and also of “ The Inlander,” 
both of the University of Michigan. 


Emily Sargent Lewis, author of the poem, 
“The Window,” which appeared in Ains- 
lee’s for February, although born in New 
York and educated there at Anna C. Brack- 
ett’s school for girls, is a member of the 
old Massachusetts Sargent family, and is 
now the wife of Wilfred Lewis of Philadel- 
phia. Though always a lover of poetry, 
Mrs. Lewis did not begin to write until 
several years after her marriage. Her 
verses have appeared in many of the leading 
magazines during recent years, and in 1910 
the J. B. Lippincott Company pwhblished a 
small volume of them, entitled “The Little 
Singer and Other Verses.” The second 
part of this volume consists of verses for 
children, and is dedicated to her own “ nur- 
sery crew.” A poem, entitled “In the S. P. 
C. A. Ambulance,” which was published in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for September, was 
included by Mr. Braithwaite in his Boston 
Transcript article on poems of distinction 
for the year 1911. Mrs. Lewis's literary 
and educational activities are varied, and for 
two years she was the president of the 
Philadelphia Browning Society. 


Hapsburg Liebe, who wrote the story, 
“The Wetted Lash,” printed in Lippincott’s 
for February, was born thirty-one years ago 
“between mountains” in upper eastern 
Tennessee. His father’s people, broken up 
by the Civil War, came from Virginia, and 
his mother came from the Carters and 
Bryans of New Jersey. He had small op- 
portunity for education, and says he took 
less advantage of that—for he had a head 
very much his own and confesses to being 
regarded as “the meanest boy in school.” 
He studied no school books, but he read 
everything he could get hold of, and it was 
only when he had an opportunity, toward 
the last of his schooling, to write an “ origi- 
nal story” for the very small literary so- 
ciety of the school, that he at all redeemed 
himself. Before he had finished easy rheto- 
ric and beginner’s Latin he left school — by 
way of a window, because he had been kept 


in at noontime, for fighting —and he never 
again saw the inside of a _ schoolroom. 
After driiting for a time, he decided to be a 
writer. He wrote three stories and sent 
them to a big magazine. They came back. 
A friend told him he was a fool, and he went 
to the other side of the world, and finally 
served two years in the army in the Philip- 
pines. He returned home in his early twen- 
ties and went to work in a sawmill, and 
there worked up to be a big-saw fitter, mak- 
ing as much as ten dollars a day. He grew 
to be an authority on the subject, and 
through writing for several trade journals 
became known in many foreign countries, 
and was regarded as an expert. Still he 
wasn’t satisfied. He had dreamed out 
stories and plots all the years he was work- 
ing in the sawmill, and the desire to write 
them was too strong to be resisted. So he 
worked aii day in the sawmill and wrote at 
night —sometimes wrote all night. His 
eighteenth story was accepted by Short 
Stories, and since then he has sold stories 
to fifteen publications, and will soon have 
stories in Lippincott’s Magazine, Smith’s 
Magazine, Adventure, and the Associated 
Sunday Magazines. 

Maxwell Savage, whose story, “ Sittin’ 
Breeches,” appeared in the Red Book for 
February, was born in Boston and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1899. For a 
year aiter his graduation he was in the pub- 
lishing house of Small, Maynard, and Com- 
pany, and during the next three years he 
studied for the Unitarian ministry at Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. For six years he was 
minister of the Unitarian church at Red- 
lands, California, which he built, and he has 
now been for two years minister of the 
Church of the Messiah in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. During his western experience he 
took many trips through the desert and 
mountain country of Southern California, 
thereby collecting much material for the 
writing of short stories. He married Mar- 
guerite Downing, of New York, painter of 
children’s portraits, who has herself con- 
tributed some twenty or thirty illustrated 
bits of verse to the Editor’s Drawer of 
Harper's Magazine. The Red Book pub- 
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lished a story of hers in June, 1910, entitled 
“The Intermediary.” Mr. and Mrs. Savage 
now work almost entirely in collaboration, 
and have a number of stories underway. 


Carl Werner, who wrote the poem, “ The 
Christmas Pudding,” which appeared in 
Collier’s Christmas issue, is the editor of 
the Tobacco Leaf, a trade paper devoted to 
the tobacco industry. Mr. Werner has been 
engaged in newspaper and trade paper work 
since he was sixteen, and he began con- 
tributing poems. special articles, and stories 
to the magazines shortly after coming to 
New York at the age of twenty. His first 
newspaper experience was- gained as a re- 
porter on the Standard of Watertown, 
N. Y., and for a while he was connected 
with the New York dailies. Later he ac- 
cepted a position with the Tobacco Leat, 
and in a few years became the managing 
editor. In addition to short poems, he has 
turned out a quantity of work of a more 
serious nature, and is the author of the 
series of articles on “Bringing Up the 
Boy,” which is now running in the Delinea- 
tor. Mr. Werner has always been greatly 
interested in children, and much of his 
writing has been for and about them. A 
number of poems of this nature were 
brought out in book form recently, under 
the title, “The Land of Let’s Pretend.” 
One of these poems, “ The Question,” at- 
tracted a great deal of attention when it was 
published in Scribner’s Magazine, and was 
widely reprinted throughout the United 
States. Mr. Werner has also written a 
book on the tobacco industry, entitled “A 
Text Book on Tobacco.” This is intended 
purely as a work of information for begin- 
ners in the tobacco trade, and two editions 
have already been published. Mr. Werner 
collaborated in the compilation of “ Cigar- 
ettes in Fact and Fancy,” and “Tobacco in 
Song and Story,” and he is now at work on 
a novel. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Alcott.—The dramatization of “ Little 
Women” recalls the joys and prosperity 
which its original publication brought to the 


Alcott family forty-three years ago. At 
that time Miss Alcott had written two books 
— ‘Hospital Sketches” and ‘“ Moods” — 
neither of which had a large sale, together 
with some short stories, but the improvi- 
dence of the head of the house, A. Bronson 
Alcott, the philosopher-dreamer, left the 
family in debt, and above all things the am- 
bitious and talented Louisa dreaded debts. 

In September, 1867, Thomas Niles, of the 
old Boston publishing firm of Roberts 
Brothers, asked her to write a girls’ book, 
and in May of the following year they re- 
peated the request through her father. Her 
reply was : “ I'll try.” 

An old idea she had in mind of a homely 
story called “The Pathetic Family” re- 
curred to her, and she set out to describe 
the early life of her home. In June she sent 
twelve chapters to Mr. Niles, who thought 
them dull. “So do I,” is Louwisa’s entry in 
her diary. But she worked away, and by 
July 15 had finished the book. 

In August, 1868, Roberts Brothers made 
her an offer for the story, but at the same 
time advised her to keep the copyright, in- 
stead of selling it outright. “An honest 
publisher and a lucky author, for the copy- 
right made her fortune,” is Miss Alcott’s 
comment in her diary in 1885. 

Published in the autumn of 1868, several 
thousand copies of “ Little Women” were 
sold before the year closed, and a welcome 
check was sent out to Concord by her pub- 
lishers, who demanded a second volume for 
spring. The so-called sequel, now a part of 
the regular book, was finished on New 
Year’s. — Boston Herald. 


Bennett.—Arnold Bennett tells some 
amusing stories in “The Truth About an 
Author,” lately published by the George H. 
Doran Company. He tells us of the writ- 
ing of his first novel, and of his efforts to 
avoid being “too damnably Mudiesque,” 
and of the proper remedy for the dreadful 
despair that follows an initial effort, which 
is to “go to the nearest bar and have a2 
drink.” But at last the novel was launched 
through the post-office, and then. came the 
interview with the publisher :— 

We discussed the weather and new repu- 
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tations. I was nervous, and I think the 
publisher was nervous, too. At length, in a 
manner mysterious and inexplicable, the 
talk shifted to my manuscript. The pub- 
lisher: permitted himself a few compliments 
of the guarded sort. 

“ But there’s no money in it, you know,” 
he said. 

“TI suppose not,” I assented. (“ You are 
an ass for assenting to that,” I said to 
myself. ) 

“IT invariably lose money over new 
authors,” he remarked, as if I was to blame. 

“You didn’t lose much over Mrs. ea 
I replied, naming one of his notorious suc- 
cesses. 

“Oh, well!” he said, “of course 
But I didn’t make so much as you think 
perhaps. Publishing is a very funny busi- 
ness.” And then he added: “ Do you think 
your novel will succeed like Mrs. ZW id 

I said that I hoped it would. 

“T'll be perfectly frank with you,” the pub- 
lisher exclaimed, smiling beneficently. “ My 
Reader likes your book. I'll tell you what 
he says.” He took a sheet of paper that lay 
on the top of the manuscript and read. 

I was enchanted, spellbound. The name- 
less literary adviser used phrases of which 
the following are specimens (I am record- 
ing with exactitude ) : “ Written with great 
knowledge and a good deal of insight.” 
“Character delineated by a succession of 
rare and subtle teuches.” “ Living, convinc- 
ing.” “Vigor and accuracy.” “ The style 
is good.” 

I had no idea that publishers’ Readers 
were capable of such laudation. 

The publisher read on: “I do not think 
it likely to be a striking success !” 

“Oh!” I murmured, shocked by 
bluntness. 

“There’s no money in it,” the publisher 
repeated firmly. “First books are too 
risky. . . . I should like to publish it.” 

“Well?” I said, and paused. I felt that 
he had withdrawn within himself in order to 
ponder upon the chances of this terrible 
risk. So as not to incommode him with my 
gaze, I examined the office, which resembled 
a small drawing room rather than an office. 
I saw around me signed portraits of all the 
roaring lions on the sunny side of Grub 
street. 

“T’ll publish it,” said the publisher, and I 
believe he made an honest attempt not to 
look like a philanthropist ; however, the at- 
tempt failed. “I'll publish it. But of course 
I can only give you a small royalty.” 

“What royalty ?” I asked. 

“Five per cent.—on a 
penny book.” 

“Very well. 


this 


three-and-six- 


Thank you!” T said. 


“Till give you fifteen per cent. after the 


sale of five thousand copies,” he added 
kindly. y ; 


O ironist. 

Conrad.—Joseph Conrad. speaks enter- 
tainingly of how he first began to write. It 
was in 1889 that he started in on “ Almayer’s 
Folly.” The manuscript traveled with him 
from ship to ship and ashore. It traveled 
with him to the Congo, and when his canoe 
upset in an especially awkward turn of the 
Congo, between Kinchassa and Leopolds- 
ville, it was in the only bit of his luggage 
that was rescued. 

The eighth chapter of “ Almayer’s Folly” 
was written in Geneva, the ninth in intervals 
of managing a waterside warehouse in Lon- 
don, the tenth on the three-thousand-ton 
steamer Adowa, bound for the United 
States, which it was destined never to reach, 
and on which Conrad was second officer. 
But the turning pomt in the composition of 
“ Almayer’s Folly” and in the life of its 
author, came when the manuscript, unfin- 
ished, faded and yellow, was submitted to 
the judgment of a passenger on the ship 
Torrens, outward bound for Australia. 

The passenger was a Cambridge man 
seeking health. 

“We were in the open sea,” recounts 
Conrad, “and one evening, after a longish 
conversation, the subject of which was the 
famous thirteenth chapter of Gibbon’s 
‘Rome,’ I asked : ‘Would it bore you very 
much reading a manuscript in a handwriting 
like mine ?’ 

“He replied: ‘Not at all,’ and in his 
courteous and reserved manner asked: 
‘What is it?’ Then he put the manuscript 
in the breast pocket of his coat, and re- 
marked : ‘I will read it to-morrow.’ 

“ Next day Jacques — that was his name — 
entered my cabin with the manuscript in his 
hand. He tendered it to me with a steady 
look, but without a word. I took it in 
silence, and he sat down on the couch and 
still said nothing. 

“T opened and shut a drawer ‘under my 
desk on which a filled-up log slate lay wide 
open in its wooden frame waiting to be 
copied neatly into the sort of book I was 
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accustomed to write with care —the ship’s 
log book. I turned my back squarely on the 
desk. And even then Jacques never offered 
a word, 

“* Well, what do you say?’ I asked at 
last. ‘Is it worth finishing ?’ 
“* Distinctly.’ 
“*Were you interested ?’ 
“*Very much.’ 
“*Ts the story perfectly clear to you as 
stands ?’ 
“* Ves, perfectly.’ ” 
Jacques died in Australia, and on the 
homeward passage Conrad did not add a line 
to his story, which by this time had been at 


a 
- 


sea nearly four years. But, as he re- 
marks :— 
“The purpose instilled into me_ by 


Jacques’s simple and final ‘distinctly’ re- 
mained dormant, yet alive, to wait its op- 
portunity. Though the manuscript was 
nearly lost in the Friedrichstrasse railway 
station in Berlin, and traveled with me 
through Poland ‘and Russia, it was at last 
finished in 1894 and published the following 
year.” — New York Sun. 


Haggard. — Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island” 
is said to have been responsible for starting 
the recently knighted Rider Haggard on his 
career as a novelist. Traveling with his 
brother from Norfolk to London, he bought 
a copy of the book to while away the tedium 
of the journey, and, having finished it, re- 
marked: “ Well, I think I could write a 
better boy’s story than that.” “If you think 
it’s so easy as all that, why don’t you try ?” 
his brother mockingly replied. “I will,” 
said the future knight. A few weeks later 
he had completed the manuscript of “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” of which one hundred 
thousand copies were sold during the first 
five years. — New York Sun. 

Howe.— Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, daugh- 
ter of Julia Ward Howe, speaking of her 
mother’s life work, says :— 

“She wrote chiefly for love, and next for 
a modest honorarium of five dollars. The 


Atlantic Monthly gave her five dollars when 
she wrote ‘The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’ and that was all that sHe ever re- 
ceived for it. 


I think her methods of pre- 








paring for a speech are worthy the consid- 
eration of all speakers. She thought the 
matter out carefully, wrote it out, and then 
left the notes in her desk at home, not com- 
mitting them to memory, but trusting to the 
inspiration of the moment to amplify them, 
and I think to that was due the success of 
her speeches.” 
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Mark Twatn. Some chapters from an _ extraordi- 

life. Fifth paper. Illustrated. Albert Bigelow 
Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for March. 
Fiction or <Arnotp’ Bennett. Editor’s 
Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for March. 


nary 
Paine. 

THE 
Study. 


CRITICISM AND THE AMERICAN Nover. William 
Dean Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair. Harper’s 
Magazine (38 c.) for March. 

SHAKSPERE, THE Actor. Brander Matthews. 
North Amgrican Review (38 c.) for March. 

Crartes Dickens. Arthur C. Benson. North 


American Review (38 ¢.) for March. 

Some WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
Women. With portraits of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, Miss Saidee Williams, Miss Anna Marble, Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, Miss Elizabeth Jordan, 
Miss Gertrude Lynch, Miss Anne Rittenhouse, Miss 
Izola_ Forrester, Miss May Eleanor O’Donnell, 
“Mme. Qui Vive” (Mrs. Jameson), Miss Mar- 
garet Hubbard Ayer, Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, 
Miss Emma L. Trapper, and Miss Dorothy Dix. 
Elizabeth Lonergan. Strand (18 c.) for March. 

Sometuinc Asout Lawyer Dramatists. Asa W. 
Russell. Case and Comment (13 c.) for March. 

RELIGION, THE DRAMA, AND THE Law. Dr. Alger- 
non Crapsey. Case and Comment (13 ¢c. ) for March. 

Str W. S. Gitpert anp THE Law.. Case and Com- 
ment (13 c. ) for March. 

GoetHe’s Reration TO Women. Conclusion. Dr. 
Paul Carus. Open Court (13 ¢.) for February. 

Cuartes Dickens aS SocrtaL REFORMER. James 
Johnston, F. R. Hist. S. Christian Register for Feb- 
ruary 1. 

CENTENARY OF THE Betovep Novetist ( Charles 
Dickens ). New York Christian Herald for Febru- 
ary 7. 

Tue Reticion oF Rosert Burns. 
Brown. 


Gilbert Patten 
Watchman (8 c.) for February 15. 






THe Deticutrut Dickens. Illustrated. Rev. 
John T. Faris. Christian Enaeavorw World (8 c.) tor 
February 8. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


To get literary material, Jack London, 
with two typewriters and a stock of copy 
paper, has shipped as third mate on a collier 
from Baltimore for a 14,000 mile voyage 
around Cape Horn to Seattle. His wife 
signed articles as stewardess, and their 
Japanese servant will go along as messboy. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday anniversary February 
15, is in excellent health and is still engaged 
actively in the-practice of medicine and in 
his literary and scientific work. Johns Hop- 
kins University: has just conferred upon him 
the degree of LL. D. 


“M. Quad,” whose real name is Charles 
B. Lewis, observed his seventy-fifth birth- 
day February 15, when the humorists of New 
York city and vicinity waited upon him, 
crowned him with a silver wreath and gave 
him a book filled with original verse and 
personal tributes. He is said to have aver- 
aged 10,000 words a week of humor in the 
last twenty years. 


The National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, at its meeting in Philadelphia, awarded 
its gold medal for distinguished work to 
James Whitcomb Riley, this being the first 
time the medal has gone to a poet. 


On account of illness Professor Joseph 
Royce, of Harvard University, has been 
compelled to give up his work for the rest of 
the college year. The stroke of apoplexy 
which he has suffered is fortunately slight, 
and the partial blindness which it caused is 
already passing. He is fifty-six years old. 

George V. Hobart has been sued for $1,000 
by Joseph Stern & Co., music publishers, 
who allege that Hobart signed an agreement 
several years ago to furnish lyrics, en- 
sembles, and other literature for musical 
productions within two years from date, and 
that they paid him the money to bind the 
bargain, but have not received the manu- 
scripts. 
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Rex Beach is suffering from optical rheu- 
matism and may lose the sight of at least 
one eye. 


Guy Carleton Lee, when he was married 
recently, took out marriage licenses for Guy 
Carleton Lee and John L. Ayer and was 
married under both names. Now he has 
asked a Pennsylvania court to change his 
name from John L. Ayer to Guy Carleton 
Lee, a pseudonym which he adopted when 
he was very young, after a quarrel with his 
father, and under which he has published 
forty-five books and has made a reputation 
as lecturer, journalist, and educator. 


The real name of the Irish humorist, 
George A. Birmingham, is James A. Han- 
noy, and he is a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, his ‘address be- 
ing Westport, County Mayo, Ireland. 

A new copyright law has been passed in 
England which will go into effect July 1, and 
which will give greater protection to authors 
and composers. They will under this law be 
able to retain moving picture and music 
record rights, and a criminal provision has 
been added to it. 


Although John Bigelow did not live to 
complete his “ Retrospections of an Active 
Life,” of which the first three volumes have 
been issued, it is understood that he left the 
material for the remaining volumes in a 
condition that will permit of its being 
promptly prepared for the press by his son, 
Major Bigelow. 

“ Essentials of Poetry,” by William Allan 
Neilson, published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, is a study of the fundamental ele- 
ments of poetry, largely as illustrated by the 
poetry of the romantic period in England. 


Three biographies of George Borrow are 
announced for publication in England. One 
is a study of the many aspects of Borrow’s 
life and character by Edward Thomas, and 
will bear the imprint of Chapman & Hall. 
John Murray will publish the second, written 
by Herbert Jenkins, and the third is by 
Clement Shorter, editor of the Sphere, who 
claims to have in his possession a mass of 
manuscript and all Borrow’s letters to his 
wile. 
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“ Nietzsche,” by Paul~Elmer More, pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company, is 
a brief critical and biographical study. 


The Sturgis & Walton Company will pub- 
lish in this country “ The Life of Friedrick 
Nietzsche,” written by his sister, Frau 
Foerster-Nietzsche, who was the most con- 
stant companion and nurse in later years of 
the poet-philosopher. The “ Life” is to be 
issued in two volumes, the first of which is 
entitled “The Young Nietzsche.” 


Letters belonging to the years when 
Dickens was editing Household Words are 
published by Sturgis & Walton with the title 
“Dickens as Editor: Some Four Hundred 
Hitherto Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Dickens,” edited by R. C. Lehman, of Punch. 


The biography of Henry Labouchere will 
be written by his nephew, Algar Thorold, 
who has been a contributor for some years 
to the Edinburgh Review, and has published 
several books. ‘ 

William H. Rideing, whose book of rem- 
iniscences, “ Many Celebrities and a Few 
Others,” has just appeared, was for eight 
years managing editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review and for thirty years the provider 
of the star features of the Youth's Com- 
panion. Several chapters of his book are 
devoted to literary life in London, New 
York, and Boston. 

“The House of Harper — 1817-1912,” by 
J. Henry Harper, is published by the Har- 
pers. 

“The Life of John Henry, Cardinal New- 
man,” by Wilfrid Ward, published in two 
volumes by Longmans, Green, & Co., gives 
a history of Newman’s life from the time he 
joined the Roman Catholic Church to his 
death in 1890. 

“The Elements of Dramatic Craftsman- 
ship,” by that eminent critic, William Archer, 
is announced by Chapman & Hall, of Lon- 
don. 


Bliss Perry’s ‘ Walt Whitman,” Ferris 
Greenslet’s ‘James Russell Lowell,” and 
Edward Mims’s “ Sidney Lanier” have been 
added to the American Men of Letters 
Series published by the Houghton Mifflin 
‘Company. 









Lord Lytton is writing a biography of his 
grandfather, Edward Bulwer Lytton, though 
it is not probable that the book will be pub- 
lished for some time. Two volumes of “ The 
Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Lord 
Lytton,” by his son, the first Earl Lytton, 
were issued in 1883, but they come down only 
to 1832. The coming work will contain 
documents of interest dealing with the last 
forty years of Bulwer Lytton’s life. 


Douglas Sladen and Miss Humphris are 
preparing a biography of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, the greatest poet that Australia has 
produced. 


Fifty dollars is offered as a prize for the 
best 250-word article upon the significance of 
the Christian Conservation Congress of the 
Men and Religion Movement, which will 
meet in New York City April 19-24. Infor- 
mation about the Congress may be had of 
the Literary Department of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement, 124 East 
Twenty-eighth street, New York City, where 
all articles must be received by April 1. 
Anybody may compete. Three other prizes 
of $25, $15, and $10 are also offered for the 
three best epigrams upon the meaning of 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 


The American Baby, a new magazine for 
mothers, is published in Chicago. 


The Fan, a weekly newspaper published in 
Chicago for those interested in sport and 
the stage, made its first appearance Febru- 
ary I. 

“The Index to Dates of Current Events,” 
issued monthly by the Publishers’ Weekly, 
298 Broadway, New York City, indexes ten 
daily newspapers in the United States and 
England. 

A new weekly, Lutheran Church Work, 
will appear this month, the result of the 
merging of the monthly Lutheran Church 


Work and the Lutheran World. The 
Lutheran Observer refused to join the 
merger. 


The Russian Review is a new quarterly, 
published in London, which is to deal, for 
the benefit of English-speaking readers, with 
Russian politics, economics, literature, and 
history. 
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The first number of a new architectural 
journal, entitled the Architectural Quarterly 
of Harvard University, will be published this 
month. 

The New England Resorter is the name 
of a new monthly magazine which will have 
a national circulation, and will do for New 
England’s resorts what the railroads of the 
West have joined in doing for the Pacific 
resorts through the medium of the Sunset 
Magazine. The magazine will be published 
at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 

Robert J. Collier, publisher of Collier's 
Weekly, has bought the interest of Condé 
Nast in the Housekeeper, and beginning with 
the March issue, the Housekeeper is pub- 
lished by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. 
Mr. Nast is the publisher of Vogue, and one 
of the publishers of House and Garden and 
Travel. 

The Circle was revived with the January 
number after several months’ suspension. It 
is now being published by the Thwing Com- 
pany, 145 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York, of which Eugene Thwing is the presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Thwing will con- 
tinue to edit the magazine. 

The Thwing Company has bought the 
good will, subscription lists, editorial and 
art material, office machinery and equipment 
of the Success Magazine and the National 
Post, and Success will be combined with the 
Circle. 

The Viereck Publishing Company, which 
publishes the Rundschau Zweier Welten 
( Review of Two Worlds ) in German, with 
some English articles, has taken over the 
International from the Moody Publishing 
Company, and will continue to publish it in 
English. The editor-in-chief of the Interna- 
tional will be George Sylvester Viereck, who 
will have B. Russell Hertz, the 1ormer edi- 
tor, and Richard Le Gallienne for assistants. 


The House Beautiful and American Sub- 
urbs are combined with the March issue, 
called the House Beautiful. The owners 
are The House Beautiiul, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia and New York, with ‘a capitali- 
zation of $500,000. Herbert S. Stone re- 
mains the editor, and the editorial offices are 
in New York. 


Negotiations ar@ in progress for the pur- 
chase of the Churchman by a number of lay- 
men, following the retirement of Marshall 
H. Mallory, president and principal stock- 
holder, and Silas McBee, for sixteen years 
editor of the paper. Rev. Edward T. Sulli- 
van, of Trinity Church, Newton Centre, 
Mass., editor of the Church Militant, has 
declined an offer of the editorship of the 
Churchman. 


The Standard and Vanity Fair (New 
York ), sold at auction, brought $6235. 

Man, founded in 1895, as the Metaphysical 
Magazine, is published by the Metaphysical 
Publishing Company, 500 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. Leander Edmund Whipple is 
the editor. 


The magazine, To-morrow (Chicago ), 
has suspended publication, and Parker H. 
Sercomb has gone out of the publishing 
business. 


The 1912 issue of the American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory, now the only com- 
prehensive publication of its class, contains 
the names of 24,345 publications, an increase 
of 110 over last year; of these 1,635 were 
new. 

The Société des Gens de Lettres of France 
has appointed Frank Allen, 84 Mercer ave- 
nue, Plainfield, N. J., its representative in the 
United States, and asks members and asso- 
ciates of the society who have copyrighted 
French books in this country since 1909 to 
send to Mr. Allen a list and copies of these 
works. 

The Book News Monthly for March has 
articles by various contributors on John 
Ames Mitchell, artist, novelist, and editor of 
Life. 

The Dramatist for the first quarter of 1912 
has been issued from Easton., Penn., and 
contains the usual group of terse analyses of 
new plays, as well as of several standard 
dramas. The magazine is full of technical 
comment of interest to the student of the 
drama and the playwright. 


Louis Heilprin died in New York Febru- 
ary 12, aged sixty years. 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor died in New York 
February 15, aged eighty-two. 





